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Featuring Fish Fry’s 7 Days a Week 
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BREWING ON PREMISES 
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LE PROPERTIES 


compiled by Lisa Marie Murn 


MILWAUKEE FOOTLIGHTS updates you on proposed changes and 
developments in local theater real estate. 


NORTHERN STAGE’S 
SUMMER IN THE PARK 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and 
the Milwaukee County Parks Department are 
co-sponsoring an outdoor classical theatre 
series scheduled to open June 24 in Lake 
Park. Productions by Northern Stage 
Company and the UWM Professional Theatre 
Training Program will run for five weeks, six 
nights a week. A temporary theatre facility 
will house a stage and seating for about 350 
patrons. (More information on Summer in 
the Park in the next issue of MILWAUKEE 
HOOTIRGHAS.) 


TEN CHIMNEYS ESTATE: 
' AN ENDANGERED SPECIES 

American Inside Theatre recently 
announced the placement of Ten Chimneys 
on the endangered list by the Wisconsin 
Trust for Historic Preservation. The Genesee 
estate of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
presently houses AIT offices, but the theatre 
group is trying to raise $7 million by 1995 to 
Open a museum and build a theatre on the 
grounds. In the meantime, the endangered 
designation can protect the property from 
residential development. 

Mark Simpson of AIT wouldn’t com- 
ment on how close the group had come to 
its fundraising goal, but he said he is “cau- 
tiously optimistic.” 


WHAT’s BREWING 
AT THE PABST THEATER 

Pabst patrons can look forward to a 
remodled second balcony, also known as 
the gallery, which will not only be more 
comfortable, but will be handicapped acces- 
sible. Phil Procter, executive director of the 
Pabst, explained that while the view has 
always been excellent and the acoustics 
among the best in the world, the seats in the 
gallery dated back to 1895. The new seats 
have been made to reflect the historic char- 
acter of the Pabst and match the rest of the 


seats which were upgraded in 1976. In 
addition, a new elevator will replace precipi- 
tous stairs. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
RENOVATIONS FOR PAC 

According to Pamela Lewis, new direc- 
tor of marketing and public relations for 
PAC, there are dramatic changes planned for 
both the interior and the exterior of the the- 
atre complex. 

The Italian stone on the outside will be 
reclad in limestone which will better with- 
stand our Wisconsin winters. This project, 
which is reportedly ahead of schedule, will 
be paid for by Milwaukee County. 

Mike Hohner, director of development, 
is working with Steven Marcus, CEO of the 
Marcus Corporation, to raise $12.7 million 
for the Silver Renaissance Campaign. This 
fundraising effort, which has raised $2.5 mil- 
lion in 6 short months, will finance extensive 
interior renovations scheduled to start in 
May. Changes to the structure will include 
adding artist dressing rooms and patron 
bathrooms (mostly ladies rooms), doubling 
the size of the loading dock area to accom- 
modate bigger productions, and expanding 
the lobby. Uihlein Hall, Todd Wehr Theatre 
and Vogel will all be improved, as will 
upstairs office space. 


INSIGHTS ON SKYLIGHT 

Skylight Opera Theatre has its sights set 
on improving sight lines in two areas of the 
theatre. The first phase, which raised the 
floor of the balcony five inches, has been 
completed with spectacular results. Plans 
for raising the floor of the loge in the dress 
circle five inches are moving forward, 
according to Joan Lounsbery. 

Colin Cabot noted that the designs for 
the decorative paintings which will grace the 
lobby, salon, reception area and bar room 
are also moving along. Artist David Birn is 
working on allegorical schemes. 
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MILWAUKEE FOOTLIGHTS 
is published by Marcus Promotions 
1139 N. Water St., Milwaukee, WI 53202 
(414) 272-1927 (FAX) 272-1928 
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MILWAUKEE FOOTLIGHTS represents: 

American Inside Theatre, Artist Series at the Pabst, Bauer 
Contemporary Ballet, Bel Canto Chorus, City Ballet Theatre, 
Collision Theatre Ensemble, Dancecircus, First Stage 
Milwaukee, Great American Children’s Theatre, Historical 
Keyboard Society, Marquette University Theatre, Milwaukee 
Chamber Orchestra, Milwaukee Chamber Theatre, 
Milwaukee Dance Theatre, Milwaukee Opera Company, 
Milwaukee Performing Arts Center, Milwaukee Repertory 
Theater, Next Act Theatre, Pabst Theater, Playwrights Studio 
Theatre, Skylight Opera Theatre, Theatre X, UWM Great Artist 
Series, UWM Professional Theatre Training Program/ 
Northern Stage Company, Wild Space Dance Company. 





MARCUS PROMOTIONS also represents the PAC 
NEWS, a quarterly tabloid newspaper covering 
current and upcoming events at the Milwaukee 
Performing Arts Center. Please call us for advertising 
information and rates. 





The Publisher would like to thank the many advertis- 
ers who continue to support the advancement of 
Milwaukee’s cultural assets by their ads in this playbill. 


Please continue to support these advertisers as they 
truly support our performing arts. Enjoy the playbill as 
you read through it, and take it home with you. 


Enjoy the performance! 
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Enjoy Music, Drama, Dance, 
and Opera this summer! 
UW-Madison Educational Travel in the Arts 
PERFORMING ARTS TRAVEL PACKAGES 

AUT TE a) od O) oll OW cy 117) a Oy | 
June 16-20 NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON & STRATFORD, England 
EDINBURGH FESTIVAL, Scotland 
SHAW FESTIVAL, Canada 


Excellent tickets, seminars, accommodations and service! 


CALL (608) 263-6736 FOR BROCHURES & INFO. 


fel ava Mae)aalelsvolamr-lare| 
Richard Klemm, Directors 


August 8-17 
August 18-27 
Sept. 9-12 
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Love's Pursuit by Bradley Parish 
Sculptures * Originals ¢ Prints 


Mlader's 
Art Gallery 


(414) 278-0088 © (800) 622-4ART 
1025 N. Old World Third St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53203 


Milwaukee’s Premier 


Brass G& Woodwind Center 


Fine Band Instruments ® High Quality 
Accessories ® Vintage Instrument Service 
¢ Professional Repairs G Restoration 





xg, We Buy Used Professional Instruments 
Be Were 





STONEWOOD VILLAGE 
17700 W. Capitol Dr., 
Brookfield 


783-7170 


Location Is The hey To Theatre development 


by 

Location is the key to theatre develop- 
ment, according to Next Act Theatre’s 
Producing Director David Cecsarini and 
General Manager Charles Kakuk. When 
Next Act was formed in 1990, it’s produc- 
tions were staged in the Milwaukee Public 
Library’s Centennial hall. Though Next Act 
did its best to adapt the large formal hall and 
small recital stage to fit its needs, it left peo- 
ple with an empty perception because they 
could not get close enough to the actors. 
Parking availability was also a concern. 

During the 1992-93 season, Next Act 
moved its first performance to the 
Performing Arts Center, Todd Wehr Theater. 
Then took up residency in the Milwaukee 
Repertory’s 200 seat black box Stiemke 
Theater for the remainder of the season. 
The Stiemke’s smaller size and preferable 
location within the theatre district has 
allowed the intimate and interactive style of 
theatre Next Act strives for. “The Stiemke is 
more highly visible; people are used to 
going there to see theatre,” said Kakuk. All 


MAYBE IT’S TIME 
YOU SHIPPED poAUEe 


Get out now 
while you 
still have 
your wits 
about you. 


All it takes is 
one call to... 


QUICKSWIM 


eborah Koenigs 


performances are at the Stiemke for the 
entire 1993-94 and 1994-95 seasons. 

In addition to the appropriateness and 
sophistication of the theatre space, the ideal 
location of the Stiemke has helped increase 
ticket sales. Next Act’s 1992-93 production 
of PRIVATE LIVES and the 1993-94 block 
buster season opener, LIPS TOGETHER, 
TEETH APART broke previous single ticket 
sales records. With the current Polka craze, 
it is anticipated that EVELYN AND THE 
POLKA KING will follow as well. The 
Stiemke has some disadvantages over 
Centennial Hall. Rent and other costs are 
much higher, but cecsarini says, “We consid- 
er it an investment in building our audience.” 

EVELYN AND THE POLKA KING con- 
cludes Next Act’s season at the Stiemke Theater 
May 19 through June 5, 1994. Billed as the 
world’s first polka play with music (there is a 
live five piece polka band on stage), it is an 
exuberant celebration of parental love, dreams 
and POLKA! Next Act even rolls out the barrel 
and opens the dance floor after each show. 


A full service 
agency 
with over 

1,100 affiliates 

world-wide. 


IT’S THAT TIME AGAIN‘... 


Don’t forget to schedule your spring 
pool opening! 

QUICKSWIM offers professional pool cleaning, 
repair, openings & closings. 


QUICKSWIM has 10 years experience in spa and 
inground pool repair. 


(414) 798-SWIM 


Mention this ad and receive a FREE CLEANING with pool 
opening. Most pool openings $155.00 + chemicals. 
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RECEIVE. 


At Wausau, we don’t think in terms of what we're giving away, but what 
we're getting. Theatrical performances, operas, symphonies and ballets in 
Wisconsin. We give to them because they give so much to us. 


| WAUSAU 


NATIONWIDE® INSURANCE GROUP 


Wausau Insurance Companies, One Park Plaza, 11270 West Park Place, Milwaukee, W153224-3007 (414)577-2100 











I well remember the day after fortepi- 
anist Robert Levin played a spectacular 
Mozart recital in March of 1991. His dynamic 
way of bringing this young musical genius to 
life through interpretation of the score and 
improvisation of musical ideas “ala Mozart” 
were an immediate inspiration to my artistic 
vision for the Historical Keyboard Society. 
On that rainy day, Robert and I walked into 
the Pabst Theater. I said, “Someday you 
should play here ... what should it be?” An 
immediate reply persuaded me to look at the 
Beethoven repertoire with regard to historical 
performance practice and the historical per- 
formances of the Beethoven Akademie in 
Vienna in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

Not long after that meeting, I had the 
pleasure of presenting fortepianist Steven 
Lubin and the Mozartean Players on the stage 
of the Historical Keyboard Society. After yet 
another great performance, I knew that the 
most passionate musicians in the world were 
not the harpsichordists I so admired and with 
whom I had trained, but these fabulous 
fortepianists! Robert and Steven had to 
return to Milwaukee and Beethoven was the 
ticket. 

The year 1992 marked an intense time 
of research and listening to the leading early 
music orchestras in the United States and 
abroad. After proposing Beethoven in 
Vienna, the Second Style Period project to 
Christopher Hogwood and the Handel and 
Haydn Society, the project grew from the 





Welcome to the Beethoven Extravaganza! 


presentation of Beethoven’s December 22, 
1808 Akademie to an entire festival - the 
Beethoven Extravaganza. 

Nearly three years in the making, it’s 
here. It truly is an Extravaganza. It is a 
once-in-a-lifetime experience to immerse 
yourself in the world of Beethoven, his ideas, 
his immortal words, his wit and wild man- 
ners, his dramatic musical images. 
Simultaneous to the enormous outpouring of 
literature written by Beethoven, were signifi- 
cant developments in the growth and great- 
ness of the fortepiano. This instrument, 
above all others, projected the power of 
Beethoven through his piano concertos, 
Choral Fantasy, and endless sonatas and 
chamber music. It is through this instrument 
that we honor Beethoven. It is through this 
Extravaganza that we recreate these musical 
masterpieces that are integral to our musical 
heritage. 

Come with us now as we bring 
Beethoven to life by performances of world- 
class artists and young Beethoven Showcase 
pianists alike, in the fruitful lectures and dis- 
cussions directed by leading musicologists, 
German philosophy and art history scholars, 
through the timeless paintings, iconographi- 
cal images, musical engravings, instruments 
and Beethoven sketch leaf portrayed in exhi- 
bition. 

Yes, it is lauding Beethoven. It is 
History Worth Repeating ... again. 


Joan Parsley, Artistic Director 
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Schueller 
& Associates 





Counselors in insurance and 
succession planning. 





Specializing in: 
Business Succession Planning 
Compensation Arrangements 

Estate Planning 
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The Quiet Company * 


770 North Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, WI 53202 414-271-8010 FAX 414-271-3722 
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presents 


STEVEN LUBIN, Fortepiano 


Friday, April 15, 1994 at 7:00 p.m. 
Vogel Hall of the Performing Arts Center 


Beethoven in Vienna 
The Second Style Period: 1803-1812 


Sonata in C, Opus 53 (“Waldstein”) 
Allegro con brio 
Introduzione, Adagio molto 
Rondo, Allegretto moderato 


Sonata in F, Opus 54 
In Tempo d'un Menuetto 
Allegretto 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata in F, Opus 57 (‘Appassionata”) 
Allegro assai 
Andante con moto 
Allegro ma non troppo 


The fortepiano used in this performance is a 6-1/2 octave instrument built by R. J. Regier, 
Freeport, Maine, after an instrument built by Conrad Graf circa 1824. 


Steven Lubin appears by arrangement with New World Classics, The Bronx, NY. 
No reproduction of any kind (cameras, tape recording, broadcasting, etc.) is allowed during performances 


Cover Painting: Ludwig Van Beethoven painted in oil by W. J. Mahler in 1804, 
courtesy of the Historisches Museum der Stadt Wein 
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presents 


December 22, 1808 AKADEMIE 


HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 
CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD 


with 
ROBERT LEVIN, Fortepiano ROCHELLE ELLIS, Soprano 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATORY KAY SCHOENFELD BELICH, Mezzo-soprano 
CHAMBER SINGERS KENNETH W. BOZEMAN, Tenor 
Margaret Hawkins, Founder DAVID BERGER, Bass 


Lee Erickson, Conductor 


1808 AKADEMIE - Part I 
Saturday, April 16, 1994 at 3:00 p.m., Pabst Theater 


Symphony No. 6 in F Major, Opus 68 (“Pastoral”) 
Allegro ma non troppo - ‘Awakening of Cheerful Feelings upon Arrival in the Country’ 
Andante molto moto - ‘Scene at the Brook’ 

Allegro - ‘Merry Gathering of Country People’ 
Allegro - ‘Thunderstorm’ 
Allegretto - ‘Shepherd's Song, Happy and Thankful Feelings after the Storm’ 


Ah! perfido, Opus 65 

Gloria from Mass in C Major, Opus 86 
INTERMISSION 

Piano Concerto No. 4 in G. Major, Opus 58 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 
Rondo; Vivace 


_—_—_—_———_—_— 


1808 AKADEMIE - Part II 
Saturday, April 16, 1994 at 8:00 p.m. 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Opus 67 
Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Allegro 
Allegro 


Sanctus and Benedictus from Mass in C Major, Opus 86 
INTERMISSION 
Solo Fantasia 
Choral Fantasy, Opus 80 
The fortepiano used in this performance is a 6-1/2 octave instrument built by R. J. Regier, 
Freeport, Maine, after an instrument built by Conrad Graf circa 1824. 


Christopher Hogwood appears by arrangement with Harrison/Parrott Ltd, London. 
Robert Levin appears by arrangement with ARTRA Artists Management, Inc., Chicago, IL. 
Rochelle Ellis appears by arrangement with SEIDEL Artists Management, Chicago, IL. 
No reproduction of any kind (cameras, tape recording, broadcasting, etc.) is allowed during performances 
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presents 
CARLIN FORTEPIANO TRIO 


Seth Carlin, Fortepiano 
Loretta O'Sullivan, Cello 
Daniel Stepner, Classical Violin 


Sunday, April 17, 1994 at 7:00 p.m. 
Vogel Hall of the Performing Arts Center 


Beethoven in Vienna 
The Second Style Period: 1803-1812 


Trio in D Major, Opus 70, No. 1 (Geistertrio”) 
Allegro vivace e con brio 
Largo assai ed espressivo 
Presto 


Sonata in A Major for Violoncello and Fortepiano, Opus 69 


Allegro ma non tanto 
Scherzo: allegro molto 
Adagio cantabile, allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Trio in E Flat Major, Opus 70, No. 2 
Poco sostenuto, allegro ma non troppo 
Allegretto 
Allegretto ma non troppo 
Finale: allegro 


The fortepiano used in this performance is a 6-1/2 octave instrument built by R. J. Regier, 
Freeport, Maine, after an instrument built by Conrad Graf circa 1824. 


No reproduction of any kind (cameras, tape recording, broadcasting, etc.) 
is allowed during performances. 


A Great School 
Doesn’t Happen Overnight... 
It Happens Every Day! 


Next Testing Session / Open House 
April 23 — Discover U.S:.! 
Call to pre-register 
\S) 
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Daaetsity School of Milwaukee 


2100 W. Fairy Chasm Rd., Milwaukee, WI 53217 
414 /352-6000 





Guest Artists 





Steven Lubin, 
Fortepiano 


Steven Lubin’s busy inter- 
national performing career 
takes him to the world’s 

r major halls: he has appeared 
roncated as featured soloist in Lincoln 
Center’s Mostly Mozart Festival and Great 
Performers Series, at the Kennedy Center, 
Ravinia, San Francisco’s Davies Hall, London’s 
Barbican Center and Queen Elizabeth Hall, 
France’s Festival de la Roque d'Antheron, 
Germany’s Tage alter Musik festival, and many 
other auspices. Known as a modern pianist 
as well as a fortepianist, Mr. Lubin offers 
recital programs featuring both instruments. 

As a London/Decca recording artist he 
has been critically acclaimed, including 
recording-of-the-year citations by Stereo 
Review, Gramophone, and The New York 
Times for his recordings of the five 
Beethoven concertos. With his own group, 
The Mozartean Players, he has served as 
soloist and director in highly regarded 
Mozart-concerto performances, and has 
launched an ambitious recording series for 
Harmonia Mundi USA. 





Handel & Haydn Society 


Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 


A leader in “Historically Informed 
Performance,” the Handel & Haydn Society is 
a premier chorus and period orchestra under 
the direction of internationally-renowned con- 
ductor Christopher Hogwood. With the finest 
period-instrument players from the United 
States and abroad, H&H performs the Baroque 
and Classical repertoire on the instruments 
and with the techniques of the period, to 
reveal music as it was meant to be heard. 

Founded in 1815, H&H is the oldest 
continuously performing arts organization in 
the United States. From its beginning, H&H 
has had a tradition of innovation, performing 
several American premieres of Baroque and 
Classical works. H&H gave the first perfor- 
mance in America of Handel’s Messiah in 
1818, and has been performing the work 
annually since 1854. 





Under Mr. Hogwood’s leadership, H&H 
has achieved national and international acclaim 
through recordings, national broadcasts, and 
sold-out performances at New York’s Lincoln 
Center, the Chicago Orchestra Hall, the Mostly 
Mozart Festival, Tanglewood, Worcester’s 
Mechanics Hall, and many other national 
venues. H&H has three CDs on the London/ 
L’Oiseau-Lyre label; its recording of Mozart’s 
orchestration of Handel’s Acis and Galatea, 
was released in June 1992, and a fourth record- 
ing, of Handel’s entire Concerti Grossi, Op. 6, 
was completed in the spring of 1992. 


Christopher Hogwood, 


Conductor 


Since founding The 
Academy of Ancient Music 
in 1973, Christopher 
Hogwood has gained inter- 
national recognition as a pioneer in the field 
of “authentic” music making - but the adjec- 
tive is one of which he is wary, and he is the 
first to reject any suggestion that his perfor- 
mances seek to make categorical pronounce- 
ments about a “correct” way of playing music 
of the Baroque and Classical periods. 
“Historically informed” is the description he 
prefers to use. 

As artistic director of Boston’s Handel & 
Haydn Society, Mr. Hogwood is also princi- 
pal guest conductor of The Saint Paul 
Chamber Orchestra - appearing with both 
ensembles at home and abroad each year as 
well as recording with them for Decca. He is 
also active as an operatic conductor - not 
only in an ongoing series of Mozart opera 
recordings with The Academy of Ancient 
Music for Decca, but also as a regular guest 
of the Australian Opera, with whom he will 
conduct Idomeneo in 1994. 

Despite his busy conducting schedule, 
Mr. Hogwood has written a number of books 
including his enormously successful biogra- 
phy of Handel, published by Thames and 
Hudson. He enjoys a fine reputation as a 
harpsichordist and clavichord player, both in 
concerts and a distinguished series of record- 
ings. He holds an Honorary Doctorate from 
the University of Keele and is a Fellow of 


Jesus and Pembroke Colleges, Cambridge, 
and holds international professorships at the 
Royal Academy of Music and King’s College, 
London. Mr. Hogwood also serves on the 
Artistic Advisory Committee to the Historical 
Keyboard Society of Wisconsin. 





Robert Levin, 
Fortepiano 


Robert Levin’s perfor- 
mances have been acclaimed 
throughout the United States 
and Europe. His appear- 
ances in recital and with major orchestras 
span repertoire from the 16th century to 
Boulez and Harbison. He has performed 
with such major orchestras as Boston, 
Montreal and Chicago. He has also appeared 
in recital at the Ravinia Festival. 

Equally at home at the fortepiano, he 
has collaborated with such early music lumi- 
naries as Frans Bruggen, John Eliot Gardiner, 
Christopher Hogwood and Roger Norrington. 
As a chamber musician he has regularly 
appeared at the Lockenhaus and Sarasota 
Festivals, and has been pianist of the New 
York Philomusica since 1971. He has made 
recordings for Archiv, Candide, CRI, Deutsche 
Grammophon, ECM, Mirror Image, Nonesuch, 
Philips, Sony Classical, and Turnabout. This 
spring Decca/Oiseau-Lyre will release the first 
recording of Mr. Levin’s Mozart piano concer- 
to cycle with Christopher Hogwood and the 
Academy of Ancient Music. 

Mr. Levin’s reconstruction of the 
Symphonie Concertante in Eb Major for four 
winds and orchestra, K. 297B, was premiered 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Mozartwoche in Salzburg, Austria, and has 
subsequently been performed world-wide. 
Of the three recordings of the work, the first 
by Philips, won the 1985 Grand Prix 
International du Disque. A monograph 
detailing the work’s history and the process 
of its reconstruction by Mr. Levin has been 
hailed as a musicological thriller. 








Rochelle Ellis, 
Soprano 


Rochelle Ellis made her 
debut with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in 
m 1987, singing selections from 
Porgy and Bess, Showboat and Oklahoma. 
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Since then, she has performed with the 
Chicago Symphony in Stravinsky’s Requiem 
Canticles, and in Verdi's Simon Boccanegra. 
She sang the role of Mimi from La Boheme 
and Alice Ford from Falstaff with the 
Chicago Civic Opera conducted by Michael 
Morgan. 

Ms. Ellis is especially known for her 
work on the concert stage, performing a 
diverse range of oratorio and orchestral 
works. Recent performances have included 
Mozart’s Requiem with the Chautauqua 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis with 
the South Bend Symphony, Poulenc’s Gloria 
with the Northwest Indiana Symphony and 
Dvorak’s Te Deum with the Louisville 
Orchestra. Ms. Ellis’ opera roles have includ- 
ed the role of the Countess in Chamber 
Opera Chicago’s production of Le Nozze di 
Figaro and the role of Rit in Skylight Opera of 
Milwaukee’s midwest premiere of Thea 
Musgrave’s Harriet, The Woman Called Moses. 

Ms. Ellis received her Bachelor of Music 
Education from the University of Missouri- 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music. Winner 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra’s Young 
Artists Competition in 1976, she was a soloist 
with that orchestra in Ravel’s Sheherazade. 
the St. Louis native has also sung with Opera 
St. Louis, Municipal Opera of St. Louis, Grant 
Park Symphony, and Music of the Baroque. 











Kay Schoenfeld Belich, 


Mezzo-soprano 


Ms. Belich’s experience 
encompasses operatic, orato- 
rio and recital performances 
throughout the U.S. She has 





Rc on ne roster of the New York City 


Opera Company for several years, and has 
also sung with the Central City, Goldovsky 
and Great Lakes Opera companies. She 
made her debut with the Skylight Opera 
Theater in Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande in 
1993, and will perform in Eugene Onegin 
with Skylight later this year. Other roles 
include Dido in Dido and Aeneas, the Mother 
in Amabl and the Night Visitors, Second Lady 
in The Magic Flute, and Madame de Croissy 
in Dialogues of the Carmelites. 

Ms. Belich has performed as soloist with 
Milwaukee’s Bel Canto Chorus in the Verdi 
Requiem and in New York in Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor and Christmas Oratorio, Beethoven's 


Missa Solemnis, Handel’s Messiah and 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
Ms. Belich is a graduate of the University 


of Wisconsin-Madison and holds a Master of 


Music degree from the Juilliard School in New 


York City. She has been a regional finalist in 
the New York Metropolitan Opera Auditions, 
and a finalist in the National Arts Club 


Auditions. She won First Place in auditions of 


the Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs and 
the new York Singing Teachers Association, 
by whom she was presented in recital in 
CAMI Hall, New York City. 


Kenneth W. Bozeman, 
Tenor 


Kenneth Bozeman holds 
performance degrees from 
Baylor University and the 
University of Arizona. He 
subsequently studied at the State 
Conservatory of Music in Munich, Germany 
on a fellowship from Rotary International. 
He is currently professor of music at 
Lawrence University Conservatory of Music 
in Appleton, Wisconsin, where he teaches 
voice, vocal pedagogy and music theory. 

Mr. Bozeman has been an active per- 
former of oratorio, including singing the 
tenor roles in the St. Matthew and St. John 
Passions, the Christmas Oratorio, the B 
Minor Mass, the Magnificat and various 
cantatas of Bach, Handel’s Messiah, Haydn’s 
Creation, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and 
Vaughan Williams’ Hodie. He has per- 
formed with the Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra, the Wisconsin Chamber 
Orchestra, the Green Lake Music Festival, 
the Purgatory Music Festival of Colorado, 
the Louisville Bach Society, and on 
Wisconsin Public Radio’s “Sunday Afternoon 
from the Elvehjem.” 





David Berger, 
Bass-baritone 


David Berger, a native of 
Milwaukee, has established 
himself on the concert and 
oratorio stage from Oregon 
to New York in repertoire ranging from 
Purcell to Hindemith. With the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra he has performed 
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under several conductors, including Lukas 
Foss, Margaret Hawkins, Paul Polivnick, 


JoAnn Falletta, Robert Page, and with Robert 


Shaw in Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. Mr. 
Berger has also sung under the baton of two 
well-known British conductors, John Eliot 
Gardiner and Sir David Willcocks. 

Pursuing his first musical love, Mr. 
Berger appears regularly with several mid- 
western Bach societies, has received a per- 
forming artist’s fellowship at the Bach Aria 
Institute, and has sung in some 70 presenta- 
tions of Handel’s Messiah. 

Recent and upcoming performances 
include Bach’s Passion According to St. 
Matthew with the Apollo Chorus of Chicago 
at Orchestra Hall, with the Bach Society of St. 
Louis, and at Southern Illinois University; 
Haydn’s Creation with the Louisville Bach 
Society; Bach’s Passion According to St. John 
and several cantatas with the Louisville Bach 
Society and with the American Kantorei; as 
well as his Mass in B Minor with the 
University of Wisconsin Choral Union under 
Robert Fountain; and Handel’s Messiah with 
the Lutheran A Cappella Choir of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Berger is on the faculty of Concordia 
Seminary and makes his home in St. Louis. 


Wisconsin Conservatory 
Chamber Singers 


The Chamber Singers, conducted by Lee 
Erickson, was established in 1971 by the late 
Margaret Hawkins, founder and past conduc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Symphony Chorus. 

The ensemble has performed at national con- 
ventions of both the American Choral 
Directors Association and the Music 
Educators National Conference. The ensem- 
ble was Chorus-in-Residence for two 
Romantic Music Symposia of the American 
Guild of Organists - Milwaukee Chapter. The 
1984 French Romantic Music Symposium 
included a performance of Saint-Saens “Mass 
in G Minor’ with conductor Margaret 
Hawkins. In the 1988 English Romantic 
Music Symposium, Sir David Willcocks con- 
ducted that chorus in a performance of late 
19th and early 20th century English choral 
music, accompanied by organist John Scott. 

Since 1978, the Chamber Singers has 
joined forces with the Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra for the annual Cathedral Christmas 
Consorts, performing both orchestra chorus 


and a capella music. Previous Consorts per- 
formances have included works of J.S. Bach, 
Haydn, Handel and Saint-Saens. The chorus 
also performs with the Milwaukee Chamber 
Orchestra. Annual performances with the 
MCO have highlighted works by Mozart, 
Haydn, Handel, Honegger and J.S. Bach. 
Chorus membership includes singers of 

professional stature, most of whom are also 


members of the Milwaukee Symphony Chorus. 


Lee Erickson, 
Conductor 


Associate Conductor of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory 

: Chamber Singers and the 
Mice Symphony Chorus since 1978, 
and is currently serving as Acting Director. 





In August 1988, he prepared the choruses for 


the English Music Festival with Conductor Sir 
David Willcocks. In addition, he has been 
the Director of Music at St. Anthony’s 
Catholic Church since 1979. 

Mr. Erickson has been directly involved 
in the Symphony Chorus’ student outreach 


Lee Erickson has been the 





program, working with the school choruses 
chosen to perform with the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra. In March of 1991 he 
conducted the MSO in its High School Choral 
Concert which premiered “Idilio,” a work for 
chorus and orchestra written by Roberto 
Sierra, former MSO Composer-in-Residence. 


Carlin Fortepiano Trio 


Seth Carlin, 
Fortepiano 


Seth Carlin began his 
career at the age of nine 
with a broadcast perfor- 
mance of a work written 
assent for him. Although he continued to 
concertize, it was only after a period of study 
in Paris, on leave from Harvard College, that 
Carlin decided definitely on a professional 
career in music in preference to his early 
interest in science. 

Mr. Carlin has appearanced as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony and the Boston 
Pops, with conductors Leonard Slatkin and 
Roger Norrington, and in recital with perform- 
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ers Pinchas Zukerman, Anner Bylsma and 
Malcolm Bilson. A superb chamber player, he 
has performed at the Festival of the Two 
Worlds in Spoleto, Italy, the Marlboro Music 
Festival, the Newport Music Festival of Rhode 
Island, and Great Performers at Lincoln Center. 
As fortepianist, Mr. Carlin has appeared under 
the auspices of the Cambridge Society for Early 
Music in Boston and Tafelmusik concerts in 
Toronto, and is a founding member of Trio 
Mozart, featured at New York’s Merkin hall in 
the prestigious “On Original Instruments” 
series. In addition he has made appearances 
on French, German, Swedish and mainland 
Chinese radio and television, and recorded 
music of Schubert on the fortepiano for Titanic 
Records. 

Seth Carlin was a prize winner in the 
International Busoni Competition, a recipient 
of a special scholarship from the French gov- 
ernment, and one of only two fully funded 
national Endowment of the Arts recitalist 
grant winners in the United States in 1989. 
He holds degrees from Harvard University, 
the Juilliard School, and the Ecole Normale 
de Musique de Paris, and has studied piano 
with Rosian Lhevinne, Jules Gentil and 
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Morton Estrin, as well as interpretation from 
Wilhelm Kempff. Carlin is Professor of Music 
and head of the piano department at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 


Daniel Stepner, 
Classical Violin 


Daniel Stepner is a native 
of Milwaukee and studied 
with both parents (Bernard 

and Beatrice Stepner) and 
with violinist Raymond Brown. His 
advanced studies were primarily with Steven 
Staryk in Chicago, Nadia Boulanger in 
France, and Broadus Erle at Yale, where he 
earned a Doctor of Musical Arts degree. 
Besides his activities with the Handel & 
Haydn Society, Mr. Stepner is presently first 
violinist of the Lydian String Quartet (in resi- 
dence at Brandeis University), a member of 
the Boston Museum Trio, and artistic director 
of Aston Magna Festival, an early music sum- 
mer festival in the Berkshires. He has given 
numerous solo recitals, programming music 
from 1610 to the present, incluing recent 
works written for him. Among his solo 
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recordings are J.S. Bach’s works for violin 
and continuo, the “Pisendl Sonatas’ by 
Vivaldi, four Methodical Sonatas by 
Telemann, and Charles Ives’ five violin/piano 
sonatas (with pianist John Kirkpatrick). The 
Bach and Ives were deemed “Recording of 
Special Merit” by Stereo Review Magazine. 
For six years Mr. Stepner was assistant 
concertmaster and frequent soloist with the 
Orchestra of the Enghteenth Century, under 
Frans Bruggen, based in Holland. He has 
taught violin and chamber music at the New 
England Conservatory, the Longy School, the 
Eastman School, as well as at baroque violin 
workshops in Canada, France and Italy. He is 
presently on the faculty at Brandeis University. 


Loretta O’Sullivan, 
Cello 


Loretta O'Sullivan is an 
active chamber musician and 
soloist on both modern and 
baroque cello. She is a 
graduate of the Manhattan School of Music 
and Hartt College of Music, and is a member 
of the Four Nations Ensemble, the Classical 
Quartet, and the Haydn Baryton Trio. She 
performs with the Orchestra of St. Luke’s, 
Aston Magna and the American Bach 
Soloists, and has played principal cello with 
many orchestras, including the Smithsonian 
Chamber Orchestra, the Mostly Mozart 
Orchestra, the Apollo Ensemble, and the 
Bolshoi Ballet Orchestra. Ms. O’Sullivan has 
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recorded for Harmonia Mundi, the Musical 
Heritage Society, Titanic, Newport Classic, 
and Greenleaf Productions. 


Joan Parsley, 
Artistic Director 


Joan Parsley is the recipient 
of the 1993 Pro Musica 
Award presented annually 

i by the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
As einen of Ensemble Musical Offering, 
she is recognized for her continuo and solo 
performances in the Midwest, with program 
broadcast over WHA Public Radio. She has 
performed with the Milwaukee Symphony, 
Bel Canto Chorus and the Wisconsin 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Parsley is project director for the public 
humanities program “Beethoven in Vienna: 
The Second Style Period,” a project she con- 
ceived and designed for HKSW in 1991. 
The project was chosen as one of 15 in the 
country for major funding by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

As founder of the Historical Keyboard 
Society of Wisconsin in 1986, Ms. Parsley is 
also the Society’s artistic director and teach- 
es privately. She has studied harpsichord 
with teachers in Europe and the United 
States. Currently, Ms. Parsley is researching 
the music of Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello 
library and collaborating on the production 
of a Purcell opera ballet with the Dutch 
harpsichordist Ton Koopman. 
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Beethoven in Vienna 
The Second Style Period 1803-1812 


Guest Lecturers 


Margaret Hood 

April 9-13, Instrument 
Demonstration of Fortepiano 
Family Listening and 
Reading Programs 





Margaret Hood studied art 
and philosophy at Mount Holyoke College, 
and museum work while in graduate school 
in theology at Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley. After settling in Wisconsin, she 
worked as a piano tuner and technician, and 
was soon making harpsichords. She made 
her first fortepiano in 1976, and in 1981 
made a research trip to European museums 
which has led to her current specialty: mak- 
ing copies of the early Viennese pianos of 
Nannette Streicher. This has also led to fur- 
ther research on the musical life and culture 
of early 19th century Vienna, and the life of 
Nannette Streicher and her musical connec- 
tions. This includes, of course, study of 
Beethoven and Schubert and their pianos. 

Ms. Hoods continues to work as a piano 
technician and occasionally repairs and 
restores antique Viennese grands, as well as 
making copies of 5-1/2 octave (1803) and 6- 
1/2 octave (1816) pianos. She lectures fre- 
quently to diverse groups such as piano tech- 
nicians and women’s studies classes. 





Sylvester Kreilein, 
Ph.D. 

April 9-13, Family Listening 
and Reading Programs 
“Vienna During Beethoven’s 
Lifetime from 1803-1812” 





Sy Kreilein is chairman of the Foreign 
Language Department of Marquette 
University High School. He is the author of 
“August Von Kotzebue’s Critical Reception in 
New York City (1798-1805): A Study in Early 
American Theatre Criticism.” He is a past 
recipient of an NEH Summer Fellowship 
Program (summer 1991) to study Mozart 
operas in Vienna. For the past two seasons, 
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Dr. Kreilein has received funding through the 
Wisconsin Humanities Committee to lecture 
on the times of Mozart and Beethoven in 
Vienna. In 1990-91 he served as co-project 
director for “Mozart’s Nature: A Bicentenary 
Celebration” funded, in part, by the 
Wisconsin Humanities Committee and the 
NEH. He is presently co-project director for 
“Beethoven in Vienna: The Second Style 
Period: 1803-1812.” Dr. Kreilein is also a 
member of the American Society for 
Eighteenth Century Studies and the Society of 
German American Studies. 


Jost Hermand 

April 14, Marquette 
University 

“Allons enfants de la 
musique: Beethoven and the 
French Revolution” 


Jost Hermand was born in Kassel, 
Germany in 1930. He grew up in Berlin and 
Poland where he studied German literature, 
history, art history and philosophy. Mr. 
Hermand received his Ph.D. in Comparative 
Arts in 1955. He has been a professor of 
German at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison since 1958 and was appointed 
William F. Vilas Research Professor in 1967. 
He has held visiting professorships at 
Harvard University, the University of Texas- 
Austin, the Free University of Berlin, and the 
Universities in Bremen, Margurn, Geissen, 
Kassel, Essen, Freiburg, Potsdam and 
Oldenburg. He received the Hilldale Award 
for Academic Excellence of the University of 
Wisconsin in 1991. He is a Fellow of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Professor Hermand’s major research 
areas are: German culture since 1750, 
German-Jewish history, liberal traditions in 
Germany, Heinrich Heine, Mimesis in 
Instrumental Music, and literary methodology. 

His major publications include a Cultural 


History of Germany from 1871 to the Present 





in eight volumes, the book Interpretative 
Synthesis: Old Dreams of a New Reich: 
Volkish Utopias and National Socialism 
biographies of Adolph Menzel and Arnold 
Zweig, three books on Heinrich Heine, as 
well as two books on music: Konkretes 
Horen: Zum Inhalt der Instrumentalmusik and 
Beredte Tone: Musik im historischen Prozess. 





Alessandra Comini 
April 15, Vogel Hall 
“The Changing Image of 
Beethoven” 


Alessandra Comini is 
University Distinguished 
Professor of Art History at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Texas. 
She received her B.A. degree from Barnard 
College, her M.A. from the University of 
California at Berkeley, and her Ph.D. from 
Columbia University where she taught for ten 
years. She has also taught at Yale University and 
has been the Alfred Hodder Resident Humanist 
at Princeton University. She has been named 
“outstanding professor” by her students eight 
times and has been awarded the Distinguished 
Teaching Prize of the Meadows School of the 
Arts. A scholarship in her name was founded by 
a former student who is now a medical doctor. 

The author of many reviews, essays, and 
articles for national and international publica- 
tions, Professor Comini has published six 
major books, for which one, Egon Schiele’s 
Protraits, was nominated for the National Book 
Award and received the College Art 
Association’s Charles Rufus Morey Book 
Award. Her other books are: Schiele in Prison, 
Gustav Klimt, Egon Schiele, The Fantastic Art 


of Vienna, and The Changing Image of 


Beethoven: A Study in Mythmaking. 
A featured speaker at the Leipzig 


Gewandhaus Symposia under conductor Kurt 
Masur, Professor Comini has participated in 
many international congresses and sumposia in 
her special field of musical iconography. In 
recognition of her contributions to Germanic 
culture she was awarded the Grand Decoration 
of Honor in 1990 by the Republic of Austria. 





Owen Jander 
April 16, Pabst Theater 
“Beethoven’s Orpheus in Hades” 
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“The Artist and His Muse: Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasy” 

April 16, Marquette University 

Patrick & Beatrice Haggerty Museum of Art. 
Gallery Talk: “The 1804 Beethoven Portrait by 
Mahler” 


Owen Jander recently retired from the 
music faculty at Wellesley College, where he 
taught since 1960. He received his academic 
degrees from the University of Virginia and 
Harvard. His major awards were a Guggenheim 
Fellowship (1966) and an NEH Senior 
Fellowship (1976). 

Since the mid 1970s, Professor Jander has 
been involved in Beethoven research. He is 
especially interested in programmatic elements in 
certain instrumental compositions of Beethoven. 
Among his published studies in this area are arti- 
cles dealing with the slow movement of the 
Violin Concerto, the Andante con moto of the 
Fourth Piano Concerto, the “Kreutzer” Sonata, 
and the “Scene by the Brook” in the “Pastoral” 
Symphony. He is presently at work on a book 
devoted to the larger problem of extra-musical 
thought in Beethoven’s instrumental music. 


William Meredith 
April 17, Vogel Hall 
“Essential Beethoven: The 
Artist in his Own Words” 


Dr. William Meredith is the 
founding director of the Ira F. 
Brilliant Center for Beethoven 
Studies at San Jose State University. The Center 
is the only research and study center in North 
America devoted to Beethoven and holds one 
of the richest collections of Beethoven material 
in the world. He is also founder and editor of 
the internationally-acclaimed Beethoven 
Newsletter, series editor of the North American 
Beethoven Studies, and is currently editing 
Beethoven’s piano trios for the new critical 
works edition being prepared by the 
Beethovenhaus in Boon. He teaches in the 
School of Music at San Jose State University and 
is co-director of the Beethoven Bibliography 
Project, the first computer-based bibliography 
of Beethoveniana ever assembled. Dr. 
Meredith received his Ph.D. in historical musi- 
cology from the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill in 1985 and studied there with the 
Beethoven scholars Bathia Churgin, Douglas 
Johnson and William $. Newman. 
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Beethoven’s Akademie of 
December 22, 1808 
by Owen Jander © 1994 


There can be no question about it: the 
most amazing concert in the history of 
Western music was the Akademie that 
Beethoven presented at the Theater an der 
Wien in Vienna on the evening of December 
22, 1808. This stupendous event was more 
than five years in the planning. 

As first conceived, Beethoven’s 
Akademie featured only three works - the 
Pastorale Symphony, the Piano Concerto No. 
4, and the Symphony in C Minor - in that 
order. In the original program, the Pastorale 
Symphony was called Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, and the C Minor Symphony was 
called his Sixth. The switch to the numbering 
as we now know it simply reflects the order 
in which the two symphonies were first pub- 
lished. When performed together, the 
Pastorale Symphony must serve as a launch- 
ing pad for the C Minor Symphony. 

During the course of 1808, Beethoven’s 
original concise plan for the December con- 
cert gradually expanded. He decided to con- 
clude this musical banquet with a special 
dessert - an amusing divertissement: the 
Choral Fantasy. The Choral Fantasy is a 
work for solo piano with orchestra, but in its 
last five minutes it continues the idea of 
expanding musical forces by introducing a 
quartet of vocal soloists and a chorus. 

Since with the addition of the Choral 
Fantasy Beethoven now needed extra funds 
to hire a chorus, he approached Prince 
Nikolaus Esterhazy, for whom he had com- 
posed his C Major Mass in 1807. Part of the 
deal was that the 1808 concert should now 
include two movements from Esterhazy’s 
Mass, the Gloria and the Sanctus. 

With an eye to ticket sales, Beethoven 
then decided to include a concert aria for 
soprano and orchestra, “Ah/ Perfido,” which he 
had composed in 1796. This grand display 
piece was to have been sung by the young 
soprano Anna Milder-Hauptmann, the toast of 
Vienna; ironically, however, at the last minutes 
this celebrated prima donna canceled, and so 
another singer was called in to do the job. 

As an additional device to sell tickets, 


Beethoven decided to include an audience- 
pleasing fantasy, which he would improvise 
at the piano. 

And so this originally very compact pro- 
gram of music lasting about two hours 
swelled to an evening that dragged on for 
more than four. The concert, held on the 
winter solstice, took place in an unheated the- 
ater. And the music was inadequately 
rehearsed: at one point, because of a musician 
who was not counting carefully, Beethoven 
had to stop the performance and start again. 
Not surprisingly, this most amazing concert in 
the history of Western music was a fiasco. 

If there is wisdom in the maxim “less is 
more” - or “more is less” - it becomes obvious 
when one compares Beethoven’s disastrous 
Akademie of 1808 to his original cohesive plan. 

That plan was conceived in the after- 
math of the Heiligenstadt Testament, that 
famous private document of October 1802, in 
which Beethoven revealed to posterity his 
anguished awareness that he was going deaf, 
and his determination to survive that life cri- 
sis. As a result, the four major works in the 
1808 concert - the three initially discussed, 
plus the Choral Fantasy - are very subtly 
autobiographical, even egocentric. Each, in 
one way or another, draws upon the idea of 
a musical conversation, or dialogue, or 
monologue. In all, this is the most fascinat- 
ing dimension of unity - and meaning - in 
Beethoven’s awesome Akademie. 


The Pastorale Symphony 


The Pastorale Symphony depicts the 
Artist in the embrace of Nature. The first 
movement, dealing with “arrival in the coun- 
tryside,” is characterized by melodic material 
of a narrow, winding shape, in imitation of 
shepherds “noodling” on their flutes. But the 
calm and pastoral mood is above all deter- 
mined by the remarkably slow movement of 
the harmonies, influenced by the drones of 
shepherds’ bagpipes. 

The slow second movement - the 
“Scene by the Brook” - is the central event of 
this symphony, a conversation among three 
partners. The brook itself “speaks” with a 
variety of inflections, sometimes calm, some- 
times animated - toward the end of the 


development section, in tones so hushed as 
to be almost inaudible. This is symbolic, for 
as Beethoven himself found himself no 
longer able to perceive the soft sounds of 
Nature, he sensed that something was hap- 
pening to his ears. Significant too are the 
songs of birds, which culminate in the 
famous series of bird calls at the end of the 
movement, the cryptic rhythmic pattern of 
which (ong-long-long-short) meaningfully 
reverses that which launches the Fifth 
Symphony - the famous short-short-short-long 
motive - and which there represents, as 
Beethoven tells us, “Fate” - the Fate of his 
deafness, surely. Again and again through- 
out his “Scene by the Brook,” Beethoven pre- 
sents an ever-changing melodic phrase that 
conveys the idea of contemplation, which, at 
the end, becomes a statement of resignation. 
After the jolly gathering of peasants in 
the third movement, and in the aftermath of 
the subsequent storm movement (the greatest 
musical storm in history), comes the shep- 
herds’ song of joy in the finale. After wave 
upon wave of ever-mounting joy, the music 
becomes hushed. “Herr, wir danken Dir!” 
wrote the composer in his sketchbook: “Lord 
we thank Thee!” And here is the most impor- 
tantly beautiful moment in the entire 
Pastorale Symphony. To remind us of what 
this beatific moment is all about, the horn, 
quietly in the background, punningly recalls 
the shepherds’ song by playing con sordino 
(with mute). In Italian, “sordo” means “deaf.” 


The Piano Concerto No. 4 


The Piano Concerto No. 4 was inspired 
by the Orpheus legend, with Beethoven pre- 
senting himself as an Orpheus figure. The 
concerto originated with its second move- 
ment, which from first measure to last, tells 
the famous story of Orpheus in Hades, over- 
coming the resistance of the infernal Furies, 
in his effort to regain his lost Euridice. Here 
are embodied two venerable themes: the 
Power of Song, and Descent and Return. 

The first movement deals with The Song 
of Orpheus. As Ovid recounts, Orpheus, 
before setting out to sing, quietly tests strings 
of his lyre. This explains the opening five 
measures for the solo piano; it also explains 
the hushed entrance of the strings, which 
represents the amazed response to the very 
sound of the Orphic lyre. 
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The finale is inspired by the story of the 
enraged Bacchantes who seeks to destroy 
Orpheus, and can do so only by drowning 
out the protective magic of the sound of his 
lyre. And so, writes Ovid, they blast down 
upon him “tibia, cornu, timpanaque’ - “with 
wind instruments, horns and drums.” This is 
represented by the jolting fortissimo at mea- 
sure 32, where for the first time in the con- 
certo Beethoven introduces two trumpets 
and timpani. Moreover, the newly-enlarged 
fortepiano for which Beethoven composed 
his Piano Concerto No. 4 was, compared to 
the instrument of Mozart’s time, a behemoth. 
In all, this movement stands as the noisiest, 
most frenzied, and most violent finale in the 
entire history of the concerto. 


The C Minor Symphony - 
The “Symphony of Fate” 


“So pocht das Schicksal an die Pforte! 
(“Thus pounds Fate on the portal!”) - and thus 
Beethoven explained the universally-known 
opening measures of the Fifth Symphony in C 
Minor. The first movement features the most 
gripping rhetoric in music history, as 
Beethoven confronts his encroaching deafness 
- with the shock, the obsession, the quest for 
relief, the return of the obsession, the ques- 
tioning, the pleading, the defiance... 

Again, it is the second movement that is 
central, and pivotal, to the whole scheme. It 
is Beethoven’s monologue on the subject of 
how to cope with such a life crisis. Serenity? 
Courage? The composer sways back and 
forth between these two alternatives, stress- 
ing now serenity, now courage, but forever 
questioning. Finally, at one magical point, 
marked “piu moto,” he realizes that he must 
move on. As Goethe had so often remarked, 
the rescue from despair is to be found in 
Tatigkeit - in activity. With this awareness, 
the skies open - and Beethoven entered 
upon the most creative period of his life. 

The third movement includes one of the 
most important symbolic moments in the 
Akademie program. When the opening sec- 
tion of the movement recurs for the third 
time, every forte and /fortissimo is changed to 
pianissimo or pidnississimo. One by one the 
wind instruments disappear, from the top 
down: flute, clarinet, oboe, horn, and finally 
bassoon. In 1801, Beethoven reported that 
he first became aware of his loss of hearing 


from his gradual inability to hear high pitch- 
es; in this passage, he tells us, in music, 
about that grim experience. 

This leads to a musical bridge that tells 
us of Beethoven’s thought of suicide: “More of 
that, and I would have taken my life,” he 
wrote in his Heiligenstadt Testament, in the 
fall of 1802. But then, this tormented man 
declared, “It was my Art that held me back.” 
And so, in the grand tonal scheme of the 1808 
Akademie, we arrive at C Major - and what a 
C Major! And the “Fate” motive, which had so 
haunted the first, second and third move- 
ments, and the subsequent bridge, is now, in 
the finale, tossed out as a simply merry tune. 

Beethoven’s concert of December 22, 
1808 - this most amazing concert in the histo- 
ry of Western music - is thus the greatest 
account of human courage in all art. 


The Choral Fantasy 


The Choral Fantasy was published in 
1811, and the following year, in the Leipzig 
Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, it received 
one of the longest and most perceptive first 
reviews ever granted to a Beethoven compo- 
sition. Here the anonymous reviewer accu- 
rately describes the work as a dialogue 
between the Artist and his Muse. 

The Artist, at the piano, is Beethoven 
himself. In his opening piano solo, in a 
burst of enthusiasm, he arrives at only trivial 
ideas, worthy of quick rejection. Then, in 
stalks the composer’s Muse, with whom he 
pleads for assistance. The Muse comes 
through, with the first hint of an “inspired” 
theme, which is immediately developed in a 
series of quickly expanding variation. 

We then encounter a triptych of varia- 
tions of regional character: a cossack dance, 
an exquisitely dreamy Venetian barcarolle, 
and a caricature of a heavy-footed 
Napoleanic military march. At each stage, 
we encounter passages representing the 
Artist’s meandering thoughts, and moments 
representing the renewed beckonings of the 
Muse. 

The final inspired event is the introduc- 
tion of voices and a text. This rather obscure 
text begins by commenting on earlier events, 
but leads to a proud final declaration (and 
these are Beethoven’s own words): “Wenn 
sich Lieb’ und Kraft vermahlen, Lohnt dem 
Menschen Gottergunst’ “When Love lof 
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Mankind] and [an Artist’s] strength are united, 
All Mankind is rewarded!” 

In the Heiligenstadt Testament, 
Beethoven revealed to posterity his agony, 
and his suicidal despair. What turned him 
from that dreadful act, he reported, was his 
art. And he added, “It seemed to me impos- 
sible to leave the world until I had brought 
forth all that I felt within me.” 

What Beethoven felt within him, in the 
fall of 1802, he brought forth to the world in 
his Akademie of December 22, 1808. 


“Ah! Perfido” 
by Christopher Breuning 


This is a concert aria, a “tour de force” for 
soprano which few can resist essaying. 
Originally it was sung by Josepha Duschek, on 
November 21, 1796, at Leipzig; Beethoven 
wrote it that year in Prague. He dedicated it to 
Countess Clari when it was printed nine years 
later, an irony since both singers were rivals 
for the affection of Count Christian Clam- 
Gallas who married the one, and presented 
the other (Mme. Duschek) with an estate. 

The area concerns the betrayal of love. 
There are two moods: the first of violence, as 
the loved one leaves and the singer wills the 
gods to punish him; then a change of heart, 
self-pity and despair at the prospect of an 
empty future, hurt and forgiveness. 


Mass In C Major 


The Mass in C Major premiered on 
September 13, 1807 at Eisendtadt. Beethoven 
had been asked by Prince Nikolaus Esterhazy 
to compose a Mass in celebration of his 
wife’s name day. The Mass In C Major was 
scored for a quartet of solo singers, chorus 
and full orchestra and it contains many 
instances of Beethoven’s profound and origi- 
nal thinking. Among these may be men- 
tioned that way he returns to the theme of 
his opening Kyrie for the coda to the whole 
work; his use of keys - F minor, for example, 
clearly associated by him with the suffering 
of innocents, in the “Oui tollis’ - and unison 
writing to suggest the one-ness of God and 
Christ; and the use of fugue for “Et vitam 
venture’, a connection in Beethoven’s mind 
between the Everlasting and the infallible 
structuring available in fugue and counter- 
point. 


Program Notes for the Steven 
Lubin Concert 
by David C. Kelzenberg ©. 1994 


Many modern concert-goers are sur- 
prised to learn that some of history’s most 
important composers of piano music actually 
played and composed for an instrument vast- 
ly different from the modern concert grant. 

In fact, the piano which Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Schubert knew was nearly as 
different from out modern piano as is the 
harpsichord. Even works of later composers 
such as Liszt, Brahms, Schumann, and Chopin 
were composed for pianos differing in sur- 
prising ways, both sonically and conceptually, 
from our familiar modern concert instrument. 

Half a century ago, music lovers were 
acquainted with the “piano” music of Bach 
and Scarlatti. In spite of titles such as “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord,” the musical 
world only gradually (and grudgingly) began 
to accept the notion that this music was con- 
ceived with entirely different instruments in 
mind. Through the pioneering efforts of 
Wanda Landowska and others, the harpsi- 
chord and clavichord have re-assumed their 
rightful place in the performance of early 
music. It is only relatively recently, however, 
that public performances on historically 
appropriate pianos have begun to appear 
with any regularity. Today it is possible to 
hear Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin per- 
formed on antique (or modern replicas of) 
Stein, Broadwood, and Erard pianos similar to 
those familiar to the composers. And what a 
world of difference these instruments make! 

Like all instruments, the piano has 
evolved gradually over its nearly 300 year his- 
tory. Its original name, presumably provided 
by inventor Bartolomo Cristofori, was grav- 
icembalo col piano e forte, or “harpsichord 
with soft and loud.” In fact, the earliest pianos 
were nothing more than harpsichords with a 
hammer action. A major evolution in piano 
design and construction took place during the 
lifetime of Ludwig van Beethoven, with the 
instrument changing more than during any 
other equivalent period of time before or 
since. In the world of the young composer, 
the harpsichord and clavichord would still 
have been regularly encountered, although the 
former’s days were numbered due to its inabil- 
ity to produce infinitely graduate dynamics. 
Without a doubt, the fashionable keyboard 
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instrument of the day was what has simply 
come to be called the fortepiano (or 
pianoforte) - an instrument which allowed the 
performer great control of dynamics and sub- 
tlety of articulation. The piano of Mozart, 
Haydn, and the young Beethoven was a five- 
octave instrument with the “Viennese” action 
and knee-lever damper control, smaller in vir- 
tually every dimension than the modern piano, 
lighter in stringing and action, and in many 
respects closer to the harpsichord than to the 
modern instrument. By the time of 
Beethoven’s last instruments - an English piano 
build by the Broadwood firm, and a German 
one built by Graf - the keyboard compass had 
been enlarged in both directions, the string 
tension and structural strength had been 
increased, the case had been enlarged, and 
pedals had been added to give a variety of 
special effects. These changes (note the inten- 
tional avoidance of the word “improvements”) 
profoundly affected the sound of the instru- 
ment. Of course, Beethoven never heard 
these later pianos, but his music changed to 
take full advantage of their modifications, even 
though he was unable to perceive these differ- 
ences with his own ears. 

Two of Beethoven’s most powerful and 
popular sonatas are heard on today’s pro- 
gram. Both the Opus 53 “Waldstein” and the 
Opus 57 “Appassionata” Sonatas are intensely 
dramatic, and have achieved the stature of 
“war-horses” among the composer’s piano 
works. A cursory examination of these two 
sonatas reveals several surprising structural 
similarities. both works are in three move- 
ments; both link slow middle movements 
directly with their finales; and both conclude 
with prestissimo codas. Yet, despite these cos- 
metic similarities, the two works are from dif- 
ferent worlds altogether. The “Waldstein,” in 
the sunny key of C Major, is suffused with a 
sense of optimism in spite of frequent incur- 
sions into the minor. The “Appadssionata,” in 
contrast, is cast in the dark key of F Minor, 
and seems more the angry and anguished out- 
burst of a troubled soul. Between these two 
giants and very much in their shadow stands 
the smaller Opus 54 Sonata in F Major. This 
work has but two movements, and surprising- 
ly returns to the five-octave compass of 
Beethoven’s earliest piano works. 

Playing these familiar staples of the 
piano repertoire on an instrument of the type 
known to Beethoven sheds new light on 


questions of interpretation which have 
plagued performers of the modern piano for 
generations. In the “Waldstein,” for exam- 
ple, performers have puzzled over the long 
pedaling which the composer indicates in the 
last movement. On today’s piano, the sonor- 
ity become muddied as the tonic and domi- 
nant harmonies are blended by the pedal. 
On Beethoven’s piano, however, the notes 
decay more quickly, and the sound notably 
cleaner. And, in the same movement, 
Beethoven writes a series of glissandi in 
octaves in both hands - an effect which is 
extremely difficult to “bring off’ on the mod- 
ern piano. These glissandi, admittedly 
unique when composed, are far easier to 
play (and more effective musically) with the 
shallower key dip of the fortepiano of 
Beethoven’s time. In the “Appassionata,” 
critics have been troubled by the frequent 
massive chords in the lower register of the 
piano. Particularly as notated with thirds in 
the lowest register, these chords are “muddy” 
and tend to cloud the texture on the modern 
piano. With the leaner sonorities of the 
fortepiano, these chords possess a power 
and grandeur, without sacrificing clarity. 

As we strive toward more authentic per- 
formances of the music of earlier times, one 
supremely important tool is the study of the 
instruments of the ear. These few examples 
serve to demonstrate the ways in which famil- 
iarity with historically authentic instruments 
may enlighten the modern performer of earli- 
er music, providing answers to questions 
which are unanswerable by any other means. 
But today’s concert also demonstrates the 
more practical side of the scholarship. 
Thanks to historians and scholars, to instru- 
ment restorers and builders, and to perform- 
ers, we are able to experience the sheer joy 
of a brief glimpse into the musical past, in a 
manner which re-creates that past as accu- 
rately and realistically as is possible today. 


Program Notes for the Carlin 
Fortepiano Trio concert 
by David C. Kelzenberg ©. 1994 


Today, Ludwig van Beethoven is primar- 
ily revered for his most powerful musical 
utterances. His massive symphonies, his 
powerful piano sonatas, the Missa Solemnis, 
Fidelio - these are the works which smashed 
the musical conventions of the 18th century; 


works which defined a new style and 
became cornerstones for the foundation of a 
new age: romanticism. Yet, this god of 
music, this titan straddling two musical eras, 
was also drawn to the more intimate world 
of chamber music. He created chamber 
works throughout his entire life, and exam- 
ples of both genres heard on today’s pro- 
gram - the piano trio and the sonata for cello 
and piano - may be found among both his 
earliest and his most mature works. 

It is, in fact, a set of piano trios which 
was published as Beethoven’s Opus 1 - 
works still exhibiting many influences of the 
young composer's teacher, Haydn. (Haydn, 
apparently unable to comprehend the work 
in terms of his own musical language, recom- 
mended against the publication of the C 
Minor Trio from this collection.) Likewise, 
works for cello and piano were composed as 
early as 1796, with a pair being published as 
Opus 5. Beethoven produced another pair 
of works for these two instruments in his 
maturity, published as Opus 102. And, also 
from his later years, the sublime “Archduke” 
trio, Opus 97, can be viewed as the epitome 
of his compositional vision for the piano trio. 

Formally speaking, Beethoven was 
never an innovator. He was quite content to 
use forms which Mozart and Haydn had 
essentially codified in the 18th century - the 
symphony, the sonata, the piano trio and 
quartet, the concerto, and the string quartet - 
gradually expanding their boundaries and 
shaping them to his own designs. If the 
products of this evolution were less and less 
comprehensible to the 18th century mentali- 
ty, they nevertheless bore the unmistakable 
mark of Beethoven’s genius, and defined the 
path which composition would follow 
through the 19th century. 

The works on today’s program all date 
from the year 1808, making them roughly 
contemporary with the Fifth Symphony, and 
placing them neatly between these two poles 
of Beethoven’s early and late works. The 
Trio in D Major, Opus 70 no. 1, has come 
down with the appellation “Geister’ “The 
Ghost”). Surely this refers to the ethereal sec- 
ond movement, where the slow tempo, 
minor tonality, and unusual writing for the 
piano combine to create an eerie effect. This 
movement contrasts nicely with the exuber- 
ant and boisterous outer movements, where 
the sunshine of the major mode prevails. 


The D Major Trio is also unusual in its 
number of movements; by this time, the four 
movements of the traditional sonata were 
considered the norm for works of this type. 
It is to the traditional four-movement struc- 
ture that Beethoven returns in the Trio in E- 
Flat Major, Opus 70 no, 2. With four move- 
ments, Beethoven is able to incorporate two 
quite different styles between the bravura 
allegro outer movements. The second move- 
ment may be viewed as a sort of double 
theme and variations, with both major mode 
and minor mode melodies subject to variation 
treatment. The third movement, is cast in the 
traditional da capo ternary-meter dance with 
trio. The unnamed dance in this case is per- 
haps more minuet than scherzo, and the 
playful trio contrasts the timbres of the string 
ensemble and the piano by allowing them 
brief separate expositions in alternatim style. 

In the opening measures of the Sonata 
for Cello and Piano in A Major, Opus 69, one 
is reminded of the G Major piano concerto of 
several years earlier. Here, the solo instru- 
ment is the cello, and the piano assumes the 
role of the orchestra. As in the concerto, the 
solo instrument enters softly with a theme that 
slowly builds to a flourish in the “Ensemble” 
(here the piano), only to have this brief expo- 
sition repeated with the roles reversed. In this 
manner the movement proceeds, with regular 
alternation of the melodic material. The strik- 
ing minor mode second theme, heard in the 
cello over triplets in the piano, has the flavor 
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of an eastern European folk tune, anticipating 
in some ways similar motives of Brahms and 
Dvorak. The sonata’s second movement is a 
true Beethovenian scherzo, full of gruff good 
humor. In the manner of the scherzi of the 
Seventh and Ninth Symphonies, it is expanded 
in scope by an additional repetition of the trio 
and scherzo, creating a five-part rather than 
three-part form. In lieu of a separate third 
movement, Beethoven composed an extended 
adagio introduction to the bravura allegro 
vivace final. 

Although one often hears of Beethoven 
the “Titan” - the man who “set music free” - 
this is of course over-simplification, and 
ignores the poetry and sublime beauty which 
are also elements of his style. Alongside the 
massive, ground-breaking Ninth Symphony 
stands the classical Eighth, cheerfully looking 
back to the previous century. And, along 
with the “Pathetique’ and “Appassionata” 
piano sonatas one discovers the “Pastoral” 
and the Opus 49 sonatas, displaying the com- 
poser in a decidedly more introverted mood. 

The other side of this coin may be 
found in the intimate world of chamber 
music, where one might expect find in the 
interplay of individual instrumental colors the 
sublime and the poetic sides of Beethoven’s 
art. Of course these qualities are present, but 
should we be surprised to also find some of 
the most powerful and dramatic utterances of 
the composer among these works? 

Not when the composer is Beethoven. 
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The Milwaukee Rep’s Dreams 


of Realty 


Come True 


by Margaret McCarthy 


The Milwaukee Repertory’s facilities are 
ideal for the efficient and productive running 
of a thriving theater. Housed in the 
Milwaukee Center, the Rep’s three theaters, 
three rehearsal halls, dressing rooms, meet- 
ing areas, office space, box office, and full 
properties, costume, scene 
and paint shops are all under 
one roof. It was only seven 
short years ago, however, that 
the growing Rep was spilling 
out of its home at the 
Performing Arts Center—rely- 
ing on the rental of odd units 
all over the city for badly 
needed production space. 
Although the modern-day 
fairy tale is ttue—the Rep 
now owns its own home— 
years of planning and city-wide collaboration 
went into creating the Rep’s working space. 

In 1979, to address the 
problem of inadequate pro- 
duction space, the Milwaukee 
Repertory Theater organized a 
Long-range Planning 
Committee comprised of Rep 
board members, company 
members, and friends of the 
theater. With the assistance 
of architects Robert M. 
Beckley and Sherrill M. 
Meyers , the Rep petitioned 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts to fund a study examining the 
impact of a building program on the total 
operations of a theater company, with the 
Milwaukee Rep project as a specific case in 
point. In 1980, the NEA bestowed the grant. 

A two-year study by the architects cul- 
minated in two reports: “Theater Facilities: 
Guidelines and Strategies” (which won 
awards for research and urban design from 
Progressive Architecture and the NEA), and 
“Milwaukee Repertory Facilities: Analysis and 
Recommendation.” In short, the reports ulti- 
mately recommended that the Rep create a 
brand new theater in the soon-to-be-aban- 
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doned Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
Station located on Wells Street, along the 
east bank of the Milwaukee River. The 
downtown location, sitting next to the his- 
toric Pabst Theater (where the Rep annually 
produces A CHRISTMAS CAROL) and in 
close proximity to the 
Performing Arts Center, was 
matchless. 


Beckley and Myers pro- 
posed a master plan: to con- 
struct a “mixed-use develop- 
ment” combining new the- 
aters with a new commercial 
and residential complex. 
Being part of a commercial 
complex would help the 
Rep secure financial back- 
ing, while adjoining and surrounding real 
estate would benefit from the 1,000 nightly 
patrons drawn to the the- 
ater. In addition, the city 
would benefit from the new 
downtown activity center. 

In a unique coopera- 
tive relationship between 
arts and commerce, the 
Milwaukee Redevelopment 
Corporation entered into a 
Joint Venture with the 
Milwaukee Repertory 
Theater in 1982. Working 
with Beckley and Myers, the 
City of Milwaukee and The Rooney Group 
(real estate development analysts), MRC 
developed a proposal that Wisconsin Electric 
liked. To put the proposal into effect, on 
January 4, 1984, Charles McNeer deeded the 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company land and 
buildings to the MRT-MRC Joint Venture for 
$1—with the stipulation that 35% of the land 
be used for theater facilities. 

Funding for the $100 million commer- 
cial project came from a variety of sources, 
such as City of Milwaukee Tax Incremental 
Financing, private financing, and a bond 
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issue by the Redevelopment Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee (RACM). The Rep also 
benefited from a $6 million bond issue from 
RACM which has since been paid in full. 
Additional funding for the Rep’s $12.5 mil- 
lion theater complex came from and the 
Rep’s major capital fund drive. Furthermore, 
part of the contributed land was sold to the 
Trammell Crow Company who also made a 
$1 million donation to the project. 
Construction on the multi-use develop- 
ment began in late 1985. The developers 
adhered to the architects proposed guide- 
lines for a hotel and a difficult below-ground 
parking structure, but replaced the suggested 
residential complex with a lofty office tower 
designed by Skidmore Owings Merrill. 
Beckley and Meyers continued on to design 
the Rep’s performing and support space for 
which construction began in early 1986 and 
ended in time for the Rep’s 1987-88 season. 
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“When You Want 
The Very Best” 


WORLD CLASS PASTRIES SINCE 1960 
4330 North Oakland Avenue 
(414) 332-9450 
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Exposed brick and piping, along with 
intriguing electrical artifacts, combine with 
the new wide open spaces, generous win- 
dows, and multiform skylights to give a 
unique sense of history and innovation in 
the Rep’s new home. The various depart- 
ments are easily accessible to each other and 
have spacious room for creation. Varying in 
size and specifications, the Rep’s three the- 
aters can specialize their productions— 
whether they be large dramas, small cabaret 
revues or theater in the round. The 
Milwaukee Rep’s facilities are a dream come 
true, but behind the dream is the hard work, 
cooperation, and focused vision of the City 
of Milwaukee, its arts community and busi- 
ness sector. 

For additional and more detailed infor- 
mation, Working Space: The Milwaukee 
Repertory Theater Builds a Home by Sara 
O'Connor and Sherrill Myers is available 
through the Milwaukee Repertory Theater. 
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| Your Selection of At Has lis Doubled} 


Lakeshore Gallery now provides a wide 
range of traditional & contemporary 
original art. See our newly 
remodeled gallery which has 
doubled in size. 


| Vakeshove Gallery 


FINE ART 
4401 N. Oakland Avenue, Milwaukee, WI 53211 
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we've got your connection. 


A Full Service Travel Agency Located In the Federal Plaza 
310 W. Wisconsin Ave. ¢ Suite 100 ¢ Milwaukee, WI 53203 
(414) 223-2200 ¢ FAX 223-2211 © 1-800-397-5606 





Nining & Entertainment 


BAR & CAFE 


MEL’S CORNER TAP - 158 E. Juneau, 274-7201. 
Milwaukee’s finest corner tap located on the corner of 
Water St. & Juneau, Mel’s features Fish Frys 7 days a 
week. Serving food until midnight. 


ROSIE’S WATER WORKS - 1111 N. Water St., 274- 
7213. Fun...Cocktails...Great Food, can all be had at 
Rosie’s. Located in the heart of Milwaukee’s most pop- 
ular night life area. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL SALOON & 
RESTRUARANT 

69th and National, 774-0042. Upscale libations - Bistro 
Dining - Moderate Prices. Charming, Relaxed atmos- 
phere. Lunch 11:30 - 2:30 M-F, Dinner 4:30 - 9:30 T-S. 


BED & BREAKFAST 


2ND STORY HISTORIC HUTCHINSON HOUSE 
801 N. Cass Milwaukee, WI, 276-1577. Lakeside Inn Bed 
& Breakfast Suite accommodations. Relax & enjoy Old 
Milwaukee. Daily, weekly, or monthly accommodations 
available 


THE WASHINGTON HOUSE INN - W62 N573 
Washington Ave., Cedarburg, WI 53012, 375-3550. A 
country Victorian bed and breakfast located in the heart 
of Cedarburg’s historic district. 29 rooms feature 
antiques, whirlpool baths, fireplaces, cable TV. Walking 
distance to restaurants, antique shops and Historic 
Cedar Creek Settlement. 1-800-554-4717. 


CABARET 


STACKNER 
CABARET 


108 East Wells Street 
2nd floor of the 
Milwaukee Center 
Dinner Reservations: 224-9490 













STACKNER CABARET - 108 E. Wells St., 2nd floor of 
the Milwaukee Center, 272-1994. The Rep's smallest the- 
ater serves lunch weekdays and dinner Tue.-Sun. Also 
open for late night cocktails and desserts, the cabaret is 
the perfect place to begin or end your evening of enter- 
tainment. Performances are Wed.-Sun, tickets $9 or $12. 


CAFE 


LAKESIDE INN CAFE - 801 N. Cass St/800 E. Wells. 
Your dining pleasure is important, so we have taken spe- 
cial care to ensure an enjoyable experience. We lovingly 
bake fresh Norwegian Salmon and whole turkey breast for 
salads and pasta dishes. For sauté entrées we only use extra 
pure virgin cold press olive oil. Also we only use purified 
water from our Everpure water filter system for drinking 
water, fresh coffee & teas, as well as food prep. Open 7 
days a week, 8am - 11pm, 276-1577. 


CALIFORNIA STYLE DINING 


ST Play with a full deck! 





Delicious food, an 
enthusiastic wait staff, 
and the river view of 
Milwaukee’s fullest 
outdoor deck! 


Wells Street Station « 117 E. Wells St. ¢ 276-7575 


” 




















WELLS STREET STATION - 117 E. Wells St., 276- 
7575. Enjoy a beverage or any of our delicious gourmet 
pizza, pasta, burger, chicken or fish specials as prepared in 
our open display kitchen and wood fired oven and grill. 
Sit outside on our unique two-tier deck and overlook the 
Milwaukee river and downtown skyline. Wells Street 
Station — the perfect stop before and after the show! 
Theater reservations and major credit cards accepted. 


LATE NIGHT COFFEE HOUSE 
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GIL’S ESPRESSO BONGO LOUNGE - On the corner 
of Downer and Bellview. Three floors all in a comfortable 
industrial bohemian atmosphere. Featuring a healthful 
menu of California pizzas, salads, soups, sandwiches, fresh 
bread & bakery baked twice daily and fresh roasted cof- 
fee, espresso drinks, teas, juices, Chinese tonics and sci- 
ence drinks. Live music and entertainment. Sun. - Thurs. 
7am - Midnight/Fri. & Sat. 7am - 4am. 


COCKTAIL & COFFEE LOUNGE 


the Y-Not II tavern 


eccceoce featuring weekly eoccecece 
Poetry Slams. 


eecee and great drinks too! eecee 
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Present your theatre ticket stub or this ad to receive a FREE DRINK with the 
purchase of one of equal or lesser value. One coupon per visit. Expires 5/31/94. 


706 E. Lyon St. ¢ Call 347-9972 for Slam dates. 





Y-NOT II TAVERN - 706 E. Lyon St., 347-9972. 
Ambiance at its best! - Milwaukee’s favorite neighborhood 
bar; newly expanded with coffees and juices. Located on 
Milwaukee’s East side, it’s ideal for meeting after the show, 
after work, and after all! Don’t miss our famous “Poetry 
Slams” - please call for dates and times. 


DINING & ENTERTAINMENT 


CAFE MELANGE - 720 Old World 3rd St., 291-9889. A 
New Years in grand style, dinner with "John Schneider and 
Orchestra". Dinner and dancing, music and tap dance. 
Enjoy a romantic New Years with the sounds of the 20's, 
30's, and 40's. Make your reservation now. Café Mélange, 
a unique cabaret. 


FINE CHINESE DINING 


SZECHWAN HOUSE - 330. E. Kilbourn, 414-272-1688. 
Award-winning cuisine is found in the Szechwan, 
Mandarin, Canton and Shanghai traditions at the Szechwan 
House. Complimentary parking available. All major credit 
cards accepted. Open Sun. - Thurs. 11:30am - 9:30pm., 
Fri./Sat. 11:30 am - 10:30pm. 


CASUAL, FINE THAI DINING 


BANGKOK ORCHID - 2229 N. Prospect Ave. (Prospect 
Mall, lower level), 223-3333. Enjoy friendly casual atmos- 
phere with over 25 vegetarian dishes and the colorful exot- 
ic drinks in the Orchid lounge. 
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BETTY HELEN LONGHI 


modular earrings 
sterling silver, niobium 
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To Fine Dining 


223-3333 


2239 N. Prospect 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 
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CASUAL, FINE THAI DINING 

THE KING AND I - 7225 N. 76th Street, 353-6069 
(Northside) 823 N. 2nd Street, 276-4181 (Downtown) 
Experience Thailand. Both the tantalizing entrées and distinc- 
tive decor of these fine restaurants come to life with the fla- 
vors and colors of Thailand. Offering a great variety of beef, 
chicken and seafood entrées, each individually prepared to 
the degree of spiciness desired. Delicious Appetizers and 
Desserts! Mon-Fri 11:30AM-10PM, Sat 5-11, Sun 4-9. 
Reservations Taken. MC, V, AE. 


FINE DINING 
ENGLISH ROOM - 424 E. Wisconsin Ave., 273-8222 
The elegant English Room serves the best of American 
and Regional cuisine in a formal, yet relaxed atmos- 
phere. This Four Star restaurant has long been the place 
for Milwaukeeans to celebrate special occasions or to 
bring that important client to lunch. 





The 
Central 


Grill 


Located in Milwaukee's Historic Third Ward 
316 N. Milwaukee St. ¢ 414-223-4745 























THE CENTRAL GRILL- 

- 316 N. Milwaukee St., 223-4745. Fine dining in a relaxed, 
sophisticated atmosphere just moments from the Broadway 
Theatre Center, in Milwaukee’s Historic Third Ward. Offering 
cuisine that appeals to the most discriminating palate. Featuring 
a special after theatre menu. Open for lunch and private parties, 
Mon. - Thurs. 11am - Midnight, Friday 11am - lam; Sat. Spm - lam; 
Sun. open for private parties. Reservations recommended. 

















At the Ta Par 
(Restaurant you 


can enjoy alf our 
courses alf four 
seasons, 





The Public's Country Club 
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SILVER SPRING COUNTRY CLUB - 213" and Silver 
Spring Dr., 252-4994. Relax in comfortable, historic sur- 
roundings and enjoy a spectacular view. Specializing in 
American Cuisine, La Par is known for its wonderful lunch- 
es and dinners. Banquet facilities available for business and 
private get-togethers. Lunch Mon-Tues 11:30-3, Wed-Sat 
11:30-4; Dinner Wed-Thurs 4-9, Fri-Sat 4-9:30, Sun 5-9; 
Brunch Sun 10-3. Reservations Suggested. 


THE PACKING HOUSE - 900 E. Layton Ave. 483-5054 
This family operated restaurant has consistently been rated 
one of Milwaukee’s finest. Serving ribs, steaks, seafood, poul- 
try and veal. Great food, excellent service in an inviting 
atmosphere. Serving lunch Mon-Fri 11:30 am-2 pm. Dinner 
Mon-Thurs 5-10 pm, Fri 4-11 pm, Sat 5-11 pm, Sun: Brunch 
10 am-1:30 pm, Dinners 4-9 pm. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT... 


Please Patronize Our Advertisers, 
Their Support Means A Lot! 











Entertainment 


“One of Dennis 








q Getto’s top 25 
Restaurants 1993.” 
. Wednesdays 
i Touch of Spain 

}. Featuring 
Paella & Tapas 


PLEASANT VALLEY INN - 9801 W. Dakota, West Allis, 
321-4321. Family owned fine dining restaurant featuring fresth 
seafood, angus beef and daily specials including wild game 
and ethnic specials. Varied wine list and wine specials, locat- 
ed just 3 blocks N. of Oklahoma at 99" St. Tues - Thurs 5 - 9, 
Fri - Sat 5 - 10, Sun 4 - 8. Closed Mon. 


VICTOR’S OF CEDARBURG - W62 N547 Washington 
Ave., 375-1777. Cedarburg style fine dining. Named once 
again in “Ochsner’s Guide to the Finest Restaurant in the 
World.” Lunch and Brunch from $4.75, Dinner from $9.75. 
Now open Mondays. Located on scenic Hwy 57, 20 min- 
utes from downtown Milwaukee. Fresh fish, steaks and 
veal. Homemade desserts include flamed baked Alaska. 


GERMAN 


KARL RATZSCH'S - 320 E. Mason St., 276-2720. 
Distinguished Restaurants of America Award Winner. 
Old World antiques, steins and beautiful hand-painted 
murals. German, continental entree. Extensive wine list. 
Mon. - Fri. 11:30am - 10pm; Sat 11:30am - 10:30pm; Sun. 
llam - 9pm. Early dining menu until 6 pm. 


MADERS .- Internationally Famous Restaurant - 1037 
N. Old World 3rd St., 271-3377. Extensive collection of 
German as well as Continental specialities. Sunday - 
Viennese brunch. Serving continental soups & sand- 
wiches after the theatre. Hours: Mon. 11: 30am - een 
Tues - Sat. 11:30am - 11:30pm; Sun. 10:30am - 9:00pm. 


FINE ITALIAN CUISINE 








7616 W. State St ¢ Wauwatosa, WI 53213 ¢ 771- 





RISTORANTE BARTOLOTTIA - 7616 W. State St, 771- 
7910 (Res. Rec.) Celebrating the traditional tastes of Italy. 
Rated 4 Stars by Dennis Getto, it is truly one of Milwaukee's 
finest Italian restaurants featuring authentic regional & 
northern Italian peasant dishes. Decorated in a traditional 
Trattoria style setting we are a casual, comfortable, non- 
smoking environment that serves great food. “A Benchmark 
For Milw.” Willard Romantini. Pre-theatre hours: Mon.-Sat. 
5-10pm. 


MEXICAN 


LA CASITA - 2014 N Farwell Ave., Our fine South- 
western Cuisine is prepared over an open fire for a taste 
that can’t be beat. Our new menu features exciting 
entrees such as vegetable Fajitas and Black Bean Cakes. 
Complement the excellent food with an award-winning 
Margarita all provided in a relaxed atmosphere. 


THE FAR EAST MEETS 
THE FAR EAST SIDE. 


The delicacies of China have 
been combined with the sophistication 
of Milwaukee’s East Side. The 
Szechwan House, Milwaukee’s finest 
Chinese dining experience. 


330 East Kilbourn, 272-1688 


RY AK Or VAS 
HOUSE 





EVENING. 


Before the theatre, you'll find 
the English Room a dining experience 
in exceptional taste. 





A delicious selection of dinner cuisine, 
featuring both traditional favorites and 
original dishes; Or, if you prefer, enjoy 
your own four course creation with our 
Prix Fixe menu. All, served with the 
special touches and distinctive service 
that has made the English Room famous. 


Join us. You’ll find our dinner deserving 
of an encore. 





The 
Sohh 


In the Pfister Hotel ¢ 424 East Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 ¢ 414 273-8222 ext. 2520 


SET THE STAGE 
For A WONDERFUL 





MEXICAN AND PUERTO RICAN 


Come South... 
of I-94 to Café El Sol 


Enjoy Our Daily Puerto Rican Specials 


Present this ad or playbill and get 2 
dinners for the price of one. 


1028 S. 9th Street ¢ 384-3100 
Offer expires 5/31/94. Valid only afer 5:00 pm 


Sg RS rE erg So re re tao 
CAFE’ EL SOL - 1028 S. 9th Street (ower level of the 
United Community Center) 384-3100. Located in 
Milwaukee’s historic Walker’s Point Neighborhood, Café 
El Sol offers Mexican and Puerto Rican specialty dishes. 
Mexican combination plates and daily Puerto Rican spe- 
cials. Call on Café El Sol for catering your special occa- 
sions. Open Mon-Fri, 7:30 am - 8 pm. 


FINE SEAFOOD 


SCOTTY’S Belleview PI 
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Oakland Ave. 


1533 E. Belleview Pl. 964- 





SCOTTY’S CRABHOUSE - 1533 E. Belleview Place, 
964-5400. Tucked away in a Milwaukee East side neighbor- 
hood. This quaint little restaurant specializes in fresh 
seafood and Creole cuisine. Scotty’s daily chalkboard lists 


Dining & Entertainment 








specialty and seasonal entrees. Catering available. Scotty’s 
Crab House is located between North Avenue and Locust 
Street two blocks west of Oakland Avenue. Serving cocktails 
4-11 p.m. and dinner 5 - 10 p.m., Tues. - Sun. 


SERBIAN 


OLD TOWN SERBIAN - 522 W. Lincoln Ave., 414-672- 
0206. Old Town is a specialty restaurant, family operated, 
and well known in Milwaukee since 1971. Serving deli- 
cious Ethnic, Continental and American cuisine. Chicken, 
Lamb, Veal, Beef, Fish, and salads all grace a well balanced 
menu. Visit us and discover real pleasure in food. Critics 
choice and award winning restaurant. Strolling string quar- 
tet for your pleasure. Open for lunch Tues - Fri. 11:30 - 
2:30; Dinner Tues. - Sun. 5 - 11pm. Credit cards accepted 


STEAK HOUSE 


J 


Lp spnitlite J 
STEAK HOUSE 


W183 N9609 Appleton Ave. * 251-8430 


LOHMANN’S STEAK HOUSE - W183 N9609 
Appleton Ave., 251-8430. Individual, personalized atten- 
tion to create for you a complete dining experience that will 
entice you to return often. All entrees individually prepared. 
Steaks and chops cut to your order. Rolls and desserts fresh- 
ly baked in our pastry department. Fine vintage wines and 
imported and domestic beers for you to choose from. Lunch 
Mon. - Fri. 11:30 - 2:00, Dinner Mon. Sat. 5:00 - 10:00. 


HERE'S A 


SIZZLING DINNER 
IDEA. 


The best steak in town, plus free parking, 
free shuttle service to Bradley Center and 
Repertory Theater events, plus our new 
lounge menu (steak sandwiches, burgers, 
chicken, more!) starting at just $6.95. 


CJ092 
STEAKHOUSE 


In the Marc Plaza Hotel ¢ 271-7251 
Free parking for dinner guests in our parking structure 
based on availability. 
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cee East Towne Square... 


The unique shopping, alternative. 


RG REVIEWS 
for 


Fraker 


Kaplan 
(en 


ATTORNEYS - AT - LAW 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS - CORPORATE LAW 
TAX - APPEALS - ESTATE PLANNING 
CALL 241-5297 
41340 TOWNE SQUARE RD. « MEQUON 


Landmark Luggage & Gifts 

| Hartman owners appreciate : 
perhaps the rarest hartaane 
| quality of all: 
| quality that 
‘| endures. 




























| Complete Line of — 

| Luggage & Business Cases 

EAST TOWNE SQUARE BROOKFIELD SQUARE 
1515 W. Mequon Road 95 N. Mooreland Road 


(Next to Old Toll Road Village) 789-1050 
241-5211 


ROBERT DEVOE PETER 


Designers * Goldsmiths * Jewelers 


1505 WEST MEQUON RD., MEQUON, WI 
(414) 241-5151 












1515 W. ieeeR Road ¢ = 241-8007 







air, Nail and 
Spa services. 






Bed, Bath & Table Linens 
Lingerie, Children & Gifts 
11041 N. Port Washington Rd. 241-9343 


OLD TOLL ROAD 
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The Way to a Beautiful Home for Over 35 Years 


BROOKFIELD 
16460 W. Bluemound Rad. 
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equon Rad. 


ME: 
1515 W. 





PAST AND PRESENT 


The Story is the Same! 


The overwhelming majority (90%) 
of performing piano soloists with 
major symphony orchestras, past 
and present play only one piano.... 


STEINWAY 





aa 
"When I left Russia for Berlin in 1925 

I went to all makers and tried all the 
pianos. I struck on Steinway and 
never changed." In 1989 Horowitz 
said "I think my new Steinway is even 
more beautiful than my old Steinway." 






MSO Appearance Sept. 16, 17 & 18 
"The Steinway piano doesn’t need 
my favor, but I always need its help." 
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Viadimir Horowitz Alexander Toradze 


MSO Appearance Oct. 1,2 &3 

"I insist on Steinway. In concert, 

in recording, even in my ownhome. 
I use only the best and the best is 
Steinway." 


MSO Appearance Feb. 4,5 & 6 
"The Steinway piano is without a 
doubt the finest piano made. Its tone" 
is magnificent and its well-balanced 
action really superb. For me, no ; 
piano in the world can equal it." 





Billy Taylor 


MSO Appearance Feb. 24, 25 & 26 

"I have always considered the 
Steinway piano to have the best 
overall balance of qualities which are 
essential to me: a wide range of tonal 
colors as wellas a reliable action." 


MSO Appearance Jan. 28 & 29 

I may weep, shout, whisper and 
speak into the embraces of my 
Steinway, knowing that she 
transforms such art into realities 
of beauty." 





Louis Lortie Tzimon Barto 


Steinway and their local authorized dealership, Bradford’s, are honored that the 
MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA has recently selected ANOTHER new Steinway 
Model D Concert grand piano which these and other artists will be performing on this season and for 
many years to come. Steinway is the clear choice of major artists and symphony orchestras worldwide. 
To Maestro Macal and the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra our heartfelt congratulations 
and best wishes for continued success. 


BRADFORD’S PIANO COMPANY 


Wisconsin’s Oldest And Largest Piano & Organ Company 
Milwaukee Racine 
North Ave. at 116th St. Highway 20 
453-7555 886-4600 





